COME  FILL THE  CUP

purpose than in Iranian poetry, where all that is honest
in life plays with the dreamy whimsicality of miasmal
ancestry. Her poets have written round three love stories:
the romance of Khosroe and Shirin, the sacred love of
Yussuf and Zuleika, and the misfortunes of Majnun and
Leila.

Form in poetry was rigorously observed. A common
measure often found at the end of a poem was known as
the cooing of doves, where the letters corresponded and
the rhyme agreed, forming an anagram, or able to be read
backwards or forwards with equal sense. The ode treated
of delights of the flesh and of wine, the name of the poet
often woven into the last couplet. Another measure was
called wedded, for the rhymes were even, each with a
complete and distinct ending.

Verses were usually written upon strongly scented silky
paper, treated with a gold or silver powder, upon which the
poem was inscribed in indelible ink and profusely illumin-
ated. Therefore Persian poetry was called esoteric and
mystical, rich in forcible expression, bold in metaphor, its
sentiment full of fire, and animated with lively colouring.

Zoroaster, in the seventh century before Christ, chanted
his prophet's song. A thousand years later, to Bahrain
Gur is ascribed the invention of the rhyming couplet,
thanks to his beloved, Heart's Ease, when she accompanied
him on the chase. He grappled with a lion, likening him-
self to a wild elephant. Heart's Ease caught up the
cadence and compared him with a lofty mountain. The
end of her line happened to rhyme with his* Thus poesy
was born.

A century or so later, Khosroe evolved a rhyming distich
which he engraved on the palace wall at Qasr-i-Shirin.

"Hidden among the cypress trees," explained Rumi,
"he overheard a lad singing in the moonlight So en-
chanted was the king that he created him a court poet*
When the king's charger, Black-as-Night, died, none dared
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